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PARTISM GOVERNMENT. 



No oeeasion is more favorable to reflection than the morrow 
of a great crisis. While the crisis is impending, aU thoughts are 
given to the practical question, how to meet. it. The time for 
philosophizing is not then ; it is a time for making the best use 
of whatever wisdom, whatever insight, whatever moral firmness 
past experience has wrought into our characters ; but, the crisis 
over, we can think whether we were as well prepared to meet it 
as we might have been, and we can re-examine with much profit 
the ideas and impressions by which our action was shaped. An 
important matter of consideration and study for every intelligent 
citizen of a free country is the relation which it behooves him to 
sustain toward the political parties which, under one name or 
another, he is sure to find established in the state. How far is 
the existence of parties justified by circumstances? What are 
their methods, and how far do they really seek to promote the 
national welfare? Is one more national and less selfish in its 
aims than the other, or than any other? Is there danger in 
strict party allegiance ? On the other hand, is an independent 
attitude likely to lead to loss of influence ? The answers to be 
given to these questions wUl differ somewhat according to the 
country in which they are asked ; but it has occurred to us that 
there are certain general considerations on the subject of politi- 
cal parties which are likely to be more or less helpful anywhere, 
and which are not imsuited to the pages of this review. 

Of late years the party system has not been the subject of 
much eulogy ; more evil by far than good has been said of it, 
though it has not in general lacked for defenders when attacked. 
Sir Erskiae May, author of " The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land," endeavors to hold the balance even in awarding to party 
the praise and blame that are its due. "In the history of party," 
he says, "there is much to deplore and condemn, but more 
to approve and commend. . . . We see the foremost of our 
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fellow-coimtrymen contending with the bitterness of foreign 
enemies, revilrag each other with crael words, misjudging the 
. conduct of eminent statesmen, and pursuing them with vindictive 
animosity. "We see the whole nation stirred with sentiments of 
anger and hostility. We find factious violence overcoming 
patriotism, and ambition and self-interest prevailing over the 
highest obligations to the state. . . . But, on the other side, 
we find that government without party is absolutism. We 
acknowledge with gratitude that we owe to party most of our 
rights and liberties. . . . We glory in the eloquence and noble 
sentiments which the rivalry of contending statesmen has 
inspired. We admire the courage with which power has been 
resisted, and the manly resolution and persistence by which 
popular rights have been established. . . . By argument and 
discussion truth is discovered, public opinion is expressed, and 
a free people are trained to self-government. We feel that 
party is essential to representative institutions." It is a Utile 
hard to harmonize some of the statements of the eloquent author. 
"We glory," he says, "in the eloquence and noble sentiments 
which the rivalry of contending statesmen has inspired." But 
he had spoken of these eminent statesmen as " contending with 
the bitterness of foreign enemies, reviling each other with cruel 
words, misjudging and pursuing one another with vindictive 
animosity." He tells us that " by argument and discussion truth 
is discovered " ; but the kind of argument and discussion he had 
previously described is far more likely to blind men to the truth 
than to open their eyes to it. Lastly, he speaks of the noble way 
in which oppositions have vindicated popular rights ; but this is 
not, strictly speaking, an illustration of the working of party. 
When people are hurt they will cry out; it needs no party 
organization to bind together men who have a common grievance. 
Oppositions have shown the spirit and normal working of party 
far more in the obstacles they have thrown in the way of govern- 
ment than in the pleading of popular causes. 

Sir Erskine May traces the origin of party, in its modem and 
legitimate form, to "the bold spirit of the Puritans," who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, " spoke put in the House of Commons in support 
of the rights of Parliament and against her prerogative in matters 
of church and state." A very respectable origin this, but, upon 
the whole, a fanciful one. One scarcely recognizes even the germs 
of party in any such protest for conscience' sake. Sir Erskine 
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himself tells ns that throughout all changes of govemmental 
arrangements " patronage has been the mainspring of the organ- 
ization of parties. It has ever been used," he proceeds, " to pro- 
mote the interests and consolidate the strength of that party 
in which its distribution happens to be vested." This is intelli- 
gible, and it harmonizes with much that falls under our observa- 
tion from day to day. It seems, however, to have but little 
relation to " the bold spirit of the Puritans " under Elizabeth. 

It is, as we think, an error to discuss the party system as if it 
were a special contrivance of modem government, — something 
which naight either be or not be, according to circumstances, and 
susceptible, if retained, of indefinite modification. If this view 
of the matter were correct, it would be impossible to explain the 
universal prevalence of the system wherever representative insti- 
tutions have been introduced. "We feel that party is essen- 
tial to representative institutions," says the able authority we 
have quoted, and herein he is undoubtedly right. Eepre- 
sentative institutions mean simply this: that the people are 
summoned to govern themselves. The question then at once 
arises : How are the people to do this ? They can only do it 
through some individuals chosen for the purpose. Who are these 
to be ? Manifestly the men who can best give expression and 
effect to the will of the people. What is the will of the people ? 
What is the dominant sentiment of the hour ? Upon this point 
the most opposite opinions may prevail among sagacious men. 
Every one inclines to think that his own opinion must be widely 
prevalent ; and some are bold enough to believe that if their 
opinion is not prevalent, they can make it so. There are, there- 
fore, of necessity, rival candidates for the honor and advantage 
of giving expression to the national will. One is carried to 
power, the rest are swept into opposition : parties are established. 

Scarcely any other general course of events than this is con- 
ceivable. But once place a party in power, and it has the strong- 
est reasons for wishing to remain there. It will at times sacrifice 
the very principle that caused its triumph, rather than part with 
the honors and emoluments of office. Even when it is not 
prepared to go as far as this, it will seek to consolidate its 
strength by the means already hinted at, and by other means 
still less edifying. It is not necessary, perhaps, to dwell on this 
aspect of the subject, as even wayfaring men, though fools, are 
not very apt to err therein. It is of more importance, probably, 
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to emphasize the view that some form of political organization 
for the ascertainment of public opinion is a matter of necessity ; 
and that, as political parties fulfill this function in a certain meas- 
ure, they must be allowed to have their utility. It is of impor- 
tance to do this, because, unless we make allowance for the 
services that parties, with all their drawbacks and defects, render 
to the state, we shall rail at them "not wisely, but too well." 
And here we might add, with a slight touch of pathos, " crede 
experto"; for even so did we rail in the days when Manlius was 
consul, and all controversies seemed simpler to a somewhat more 
youthful enthusiasm.* 

The point to which we are now drawing attention has nowhere 
been better brought out than in one or two of the admirable 
essays on government, embodied in Mr. Frederick Harrison's 
work entitled "Order and Progress." The pure democratic 
theory is that a nation with free institutions governs itself ; and 
when, in a general election, we witness the vast and striking phe- 
nomenon of an entire people casting their votes for the men who 
are to represent them, we are apt to overlook the means by which 
matters were brought Just to that point, — means in the absence 
of which a general election, or any election, would be an impossi- 
bility. The voting of the multitude Mr. Harrison calls "the 
cooperation of the governed" in the decision of the special issues 
placed before them. "We are accustomed," he says, "to turn 
our attention so exclusively on this cooperation, that we uncon- 
sciously grow into the notion that numbers could cooperate by 
direct identical action. We might as rationally suppose that an 
army of one hundred thousand soldiers would simultaneously 
raise the right foot and march in a body upon a given point, or 
go through a collective campaign, by independent free purpose 
of each individual soldier, without any officers or any word of 
command. Practically it is impossible that societies should act 
in the pure democratic or universal equality way. The real gov- 
ernment or personal organ is disguised, or ignored, or almost 
smothered under forms, which seem to make the civic coopera- 
tion an automatic act of each citizen ; but, so far as any real gov- 
ernment exists, or any real action results, there is somewhere a 
person, a mind, and a will which originates it." t 

* Vide "Canadian Monthly and National Beview," November, 1872. 
t "Order and Progress," page 50. 
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In another place the same author remarks: "Acting indi- 
vidually, neither a million of men nor fifty millions of men could 
make a law of the simplest kind, if they toiled for a century. 
Nor even could a thousand or even a hundred men together 
make a law. It would always be, quot homines, tot leges, if they- 
tried forever, so long as the real individual thought of each 
citizen acted in honest independence of purpose." * Again : 
" Our public He has become so completely one of polls, assem- 
blies, committees, and boards, so habitually do we fix our atten- 
tion on the combination of many opinions and many wills which 
they present, that we are apt to forget how completely all these 
conform to the same law, how much they screen from us the 
same inner truth, that all combined action of many implies a 
personal organ as its agent. Parliaments in the aggregate do 
not really make laws any more than nations as an aggregate do ; 
committees delegate their action virtually to individual mem- 
bers; boards apportion within them the actual work; so that, 
in the ultimate reality, what is done in the collective name of the 
body is the work of one, or, at least, each substantive part is the 
work of one ; ivJiat is left undone is that at which many work ivith- 
out effacing their differences.'" t In the case of a plebiscite every- 
thing depends upon who frames the question, and how it is 
framed. The government of the day, guided by some one ruling 
spirit, propounds, in its own interest, the particular question to 
which the people are to say yes or no. In an election there can 
be no voting until the candidates are reduced to one or two 
groups ; and, as Mr. Harrison remarks, "it is difficult to con- 
ceive how few may be the persons who reaUy do often force a 
candidate on a constituency; very often it is a single person, 
not even himself a voter." But not only in politics do we wit- 
ness the ascendancy of certain individual wills. " In any way," 
to quote this author again, " in which forces can be tested, we 
find this result, and we expect to find it ; the collective action of 
any community, be it club, association, constituency, city, nation, 
win be determined by those members who, relatively to the rest, 
are not the cleverest or the best, but the strongest and the most 
tenacious of their own aims, and most apt to lead others to their 
auns."f The reason why voting, as commonly practiced, fur- 
nishes the basis for a fair estimate of political forces, is because 

* Ibid., page 45. t Ibid., page 48. t Ibid., page 72. 
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the voting has been preceded by the usual contest and agitation, 
iu which the leading actors on either side have put forth then- 
powers of attraction and persuasion, have developed their 
capacity for leadership, and effected a division of the com- 
munity corresponding to the strength of the sentiments they 
have severally succeeded ia evoking. 

That political parties are in some sense a necessity, may 
indeed be deduced from a law with which Mr. Spencer has 
rendered us familiar, "the instability of the homogeneous." It 
is one of the commonplaces of practical politics that what a 
party gains in mass, beyond a certain point, it loses ia cohesion. 
On the one hand, danger from the enemy being less, discipline is 
less rigidly enforced, one vote more or less counting for compar- 
atively little; on the other hand, the rewards which the party 
has to bestow on its followers being (on account of their 
numbers) relatively fewer, the expectation of favors to come is 
less lively, and party attachments consequently feebler. If , then, 
we suppose one party to have completely absorbed its opponents, 
we should have at once a regime of pure individualism, which 
Mr. Harrison has so well shown to be incompatible with any 
kind of political action or movement. 

It is a use of parties, so to speak, to focalize opinions, and 
thus to establish centers of gravity for the political system. 
To say that they do this at the cost of considerable refraction of 
the scattered rays they receive, is to say that they do it in the 
only conceivable way. There is, therefore, no use, at present, in 
quarreling with parties, as if it were in our power to stamp them 
out of existence. What we may do is to criticise them, to 
contrast their professions with their practices, to point out the 
debasing nature of the tyranny they seek to exercise over the 
nation, and to show how this tyraimy may be resisted. It does 
not follow that, because the initiative in political matters must 
be taken by somebody, it therefore should be taken by the precise 
men who now take it. It does not follow that, because opinion 
must be organized, because aims must be concentrated, before 
there can be determinate political action, the work should be 
done precisely as we see it done now. The power which Mr. 
Harrison declares to reside in the mass of the people is (he power 
of veto ; they cannot arrange the plan of a campaign ; but, if the 
plan has been very badly arranged by those who have taken it in 
hand, the people can, iu a decisive manner, show their disappro- 
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bation. They can veto the policy, they can discard the candi- 
date proposed to them by their party leaders. They can, in the 
same way, show their disapprobation of the methods by which 
party ends have been pursued. 

11 space allowed it, many signal instances could be cited of 
the exercise by a nation of its reserved powers in a very unex- 
pected manner. Two of the most striking are furnished by 
recent English politics. In the year 1874, Mr. Gladstone made a 
sudden appeal to the people, and, in an address to the electors of 
Greenwich, struck the lowest note he had ever struck in his 
whole political career — ^that is to say, claimed the support of the 
nation on the ground, chiefly, that he had reduced taxation, and 
would, if returned to power, probably reduce it still more. The 
people answered, in the most emphatic way, that there were 
things they cared more for than a low rate of taxation, and that 
Mr. Gladstone was not the man they wanted just then at the 
head of affairs. Mr. Disraeli was borne into power by an 
immense majority, and ran for six years a career which was 
generally thought a very distiaguished one. At the height of 
his prestige, and while the stamp of the mint was yet fresh on his 
briUiant coinages, " Peace with Honor," " A Scientific Frontier," 
" Imperium et Iribertas,'" he also appealed to the people, and got a 
reply that he little expected in an almost contemptuous rejection 
by tiie nation ho was supposed to have dazzled out of all its wits. 

The capital charge which must be brought against party is 
that being professedly merely a means to an end, that end being 
the national welfare, it becomes an end to itself, and leads the 
nation a ridiculous dance to the ridiculous airs of the party 
managers. " The moment," says Mr. Harrison, " any machinery 
is required to appeal to voters, — and in every complex and large 
society some machinery is required, — skill in using the machinery 
acquires so important a place as very often to outweigh every 
other fact ; and the result is determined, not by the influence of 
eminent character, not by the real wishes of the voters, but by 
the technical mastery of those who work the canvassing appara- 
tus. The more complex the body, and the more elaborate the 
voting apparatus, the more important becomes skiU in managing 
the apparatus. Wbere the electing body, as in an English or 
American city, is both huge and unorganized, it can only be 
reached by expedients which develop special ingenuity, and 
usually demand immense resources." Here again we find our- 
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selves face to face witli a fact which we may not like, but which 
there is no getting rid of. The " machine " in politics is a phe- 
nomenon of evil omen, suggestive of all that is dark and 
sinister and tricky; but it makes things go, and something is 
required for the purpose. "We should not, however, regard it as 
a phenomenon peculiar to the field of politics. Wherever there 
is organization there is a "machine" — ^that is to say, a head- 
quarters of iafluence and command, an inner circle of men to 
whom the organization as it exists is a matter of prime impor- 
tance, and who have the technical knowledge necessary to enable 
them to work it in their own interest. Every profession is more 
or less controlled by a machine. Literature itself is not free 
from a soupgon of the same influence. There are machines 
educational and machines ecclesiastical; and the further we 
look, the less occasion we shall find to wonder that the machine 
has taken possession, almost bodily, of our politics. But because 
machines have to be, and because they have interests that are 
not those of the public, it does not follow that the public must 
helplessly accept their dictation. There is a portion of the com- 
munity which stands outside the sphere of their influence, and 
the community at large does not absolutely shut its ears to the 
voice of reason. The practical problem, therefore, which should 
engage our efforts is not how to banish the machine from 
politics, but how to force it to do decent work, how to teach it a 
certain measure of respect for the public intelligence. 

The latter is the great point. When the party leaders on 
both sides have a really intelligent public to deal with — a public 
that resents as an insult such travesties of political discussion as 
fill the partisan press, a public that abhors the policy of slander, 
a public that loves the truth and rates the "campaign liar" 
just as it does any other liar, a public that repudiates the pesti- 
lent maxim that in politics, as in war, everything is fair that 
tends to success — ^when, we say, the party leaders have such a 
public as this to deal with, they will modify their tactics to suit 
the times. They wiU look to their nominations, lest they be too 
suggestive of a mere chase after spoils ; they will look to their plat- 
forms, lest perchance some of the planks be too rotten to bear an 
honest man's weight ; they wiE look to their methods, lest, hav- 
ing done other things well, they turn public sentiment against 
them at the last moment. "But will this ever be?" some may 
ask; "are there any signs that such a condition of things is at 
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aU possible in any future with which we need concern ourselves?" 
We answer that he is the best citizen who is willing to work for 
the remotest future — who easts into the ground the seed of an 
honest word and a good example, without troubling himself too 
much as to whether he wUl ever see any fruit from it. We 
answer further, however, that there are signs that such a change 
as we have described is now in process of accomplishment, and 
that the agencies which favor it are daily gathering strength. 

In an article already referred to as written some years ago, 
we expressed ourselves as foUows, on the subject of party jour- 
nalism : " It is not the bitterness of political discussion that seems 
to us the worst result of the party system ; it is its amazing hol- 
loTvness. A reasonable man is simply lost in amazement as he 
reads, day after day, in ably edited journals, whole columns of 
writing in which there is hardly the faintest gleam of sincere 
conviction to be discerned. Day after day the same miserable 
evasions, the same varnishing over of unsightly facts, the same 
reiterations of unproved charges against opponents, the same 
taking for granted of things requiring proof, the same proving 
of things that nobody questions, the same hypocritical appeals to 
the good sense of electors whom every effort is beiag used to 
misinform and confuse, the same dreary, unmeaning platitudes, — 
in a word, the same utter abuse of the reasoning faculty and of 
the functions and privileges of a free press. Of course, so long 
as both sides indulge in this kind of thing, each can make out at 
least a partial case against the other ; and so a constant cross- 
fire is kept up in the exposure of misrepresentations and the rec- 
tification of all that has been set down in malice or unduly exten- 
uated on one side or the other. To-day, a good point is made by 
the opposition ; to-morrow, it wiU be returned to them, if possi- 
ble, with interest. Such is the party system of poutical war- 
fare — a system which ought to have won the admiration of Arch- 
deacon Paley, since it possesses the crowniag attribute which 
was lacking to that celebrated watch of his, the power, namely, 
of perpetually reproducing itself." 

Now, in so far as this language is applicable to the political 
controversies of to-day, — and few will deny it a certain applica- 
bility, — it becomes the duty of all who have it ia their power to 
influence public opinion independently of party, to call attention 
in season and out of season to the utter insincerity of the whole 
performance. If people answer that they do not look for sin- 
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eerity in political joiimals, and that for their own part all they 
want is to hear aU possible good of their own side and all possi- 
ble evil of the other, nothing more can he said ; they must die, 
if they are determined to do so, in their sins. Some, it must be 
allowed, though they are not likely to make such an avowal, 
might do so with truth ; for there are misguided individuals in 
the community who outdo in party bigotry the most violent of 
their leaders, just as there are lay devotees who far outdo their 
priests in superstition. On the other hand, there are many who 
have a tincture of fair-mindedness, and some respect for their 
own understandings, and who would be inclined to resent any 
deliberate attempts to befog and befool them. To these an 
appeal on behalf of rational and decent methods in political dis- 
cussion may hopefully be made ; not in the expectation, as we 
have before said, of doing away with parties and caucuses, with 
managers and wire-pullers, but of leading these to recognize 
some limit to their powers. 

That party controversy is in general the merest parody of 
anything like legitimate and serious political argument is easily 
shown to any one who is not himself a hopeless thraU to party; 
and not less demonstrable is it that the systematic depreciation 
and abuse of public men tends to poison the whole political 
atmosphere and to educate the rising generation in a sickly cyni- 
cism by robbing them of all opportunity of recognizing and 
admiring public virtue in their own land and time. Let genuine, 
unmistakable corruption be exposed and lashed; and, if possible, 
let the operation be performed by some one who hates corrup- 
tion in a friend even more than in a foe ; but let not errors of 
judgment receive the denunciation due only to deliberate mis- 
doing. Where public services have been rendered, let them be 
cheerfully and unstintedly acknowledged; and where a man has 
won a general character for uprightness, let his character be 
reckoned the property of the nation, and not a foot-ball for 
faction. Is not our country's richest inheritance to-day the charac- 
ter of the men who laid the foundations of her national greatness? 
And shall it be said that the United States have ceased in the 
beginning of the second century of their independence to lay up 
this particular form of wealth! It is sad to think to what a 
trade calumny has been reduced, and that instead of a growing 
faith in those who are called to the service of the republic, there 
should be an established conventional tone of mockery and dis- 
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trust. Yet who is there practically conversant with public 
affairs* who does not know that, many as are the evils that 
fasten themselves on government, the general state of things 
is not as bad, or nearly as bad, as is conventionally represented, 
that public men in general are far more honest than they get the 
credit of being, and that we are really, to a large extent, walking 
in a vain show of political wickedness, produced wholly and 
solely by the persistent falsifications of unscrupulous party 
journals? A vain show in one sense, for wickedness in the 
measure alleged does not exist; but a most serious reality in 
another, for this constant talk about evil hegets evil by begetting 
despair of good. 

To dwell, however, on all the weak points of political parties 
woidd take a book rather than a magazine article. The only 
remedy — and that but a partial and gradual one — ^f or the evils we 
descry is the education and development of the enlightened and 
independent element in public opinion. Fortxmately the agencies 
required for this important work are not altogether lacking. 
Some of the most influential journals of the day are honorably 
independent in their political judgments. The higher journal- 
ism, iudeed, is constantly tending to throw off the trammels of 
party, and to view national questions from a national stand-point. 
It would be well, it seems to us, if the independent journals 
would unite in exhorting the parties to throw aside the hypocrisy 
which makes them pretend to more principle and more principles 
than they really have. In the absence of all difference of polit- 
ical principles, it is conceivable that one party, or one f oUowiag, 
might yet propose better candidates than another; and, if 
distinctive principles are lacking, it would be better that the fact 
should be acknowledged, and that the electoral contest should 
turn simply on the merits of the candidates. There would then 
be vastly less of misleading and illusory argument than there is 
at present. Under no possible circumstances can hypocrisy do 
any good. That it would be weU, also, to remove in part the 
temptations to mere party greed by some permanent organization 
of the civil service, seems also obvious; but this is a practical 
question of great difllculty, upon which we cannot undertake to 
offer any further remarks. That parties are beginniag to recog- 
nize the necessity of putting respectable candidates in the field, 
would seem to be indicated by the nominations for recent Presi- 
dential elections; and that even the stanchest adherents of a 
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party can be recalcitrant wLen the managers push management 
too far, has also been signally illustrated by late events. There 
is no reason, therefore, to despair of the political situation ; there 
remain some things to the nation which it is quite worth while to 
try and strengthen. "We shaU make war best on the excesses 
of party strife by seeing that we understand thoroughly what 
parties are ; by making due allowance for the conditions under 
which they work ; by showing even a large degree of charitable 
tolerance for those who do the drudgery of actual organization, 
and who cannot always be expected to be patriots of a high 
order ; and, finally, by exerting all the influence we possibly can 
in promoting fair, candid, and broadly national views of public 
questions. This involves, of course, making direct and vigorous 
war upon all the palpable moral abuses and nuisances of party 
strife, particularly the wholesale traducing of chaif'acter, which 
has hitherto been its most conspicuous accompaniment. And, in 
doing all this, let us remember for our comfort this saying of 
Burke's : " Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered at 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at the last, is of no mean 
force in the government of mankind." 

Wm. D. Le Subue. 



